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and continued it until removed to another room. It 
is jealous, however, of competition ; and any music 
too far above its power will reduce it to silence. In 
the beautiful forest surrounding the writer the voice 
of a mocking-bird is seldom heard, though numerous 
enough within a mile ; and the only reason that can 
be assigned for this is that these woods are the 
especial home of the wood-thrush and the red-bird, 
each of which utters a few notes that the mocking- 
bird cannot equal. The little enthusiast indulges 
another habit by which to show the delight it enjoys 
in its own music. In the midst of its song it vaults 
into the air, then descends gracefully to the topmost 
twig on which it was perched. This it repeats time 
and again, without interrupting its tide of song ; then 
flies, still singing, to another tree in the vicinity, 
where it renews its joyous vaulting and its endless 
imitations. ( 

But music is not the only form of beauty for which 
birds have a taste. The ruby- throated humming- 
bird, itself a gem of beauty, shows a decided love for 
rich coloring and tasteful location. Its exquisite 
little nest is usually found embowered in the centre 
of some leafy orchard tree, though one has been 
seen this summer frequenting the lofty top of a forest 
oak, as if its nest and its young were there. It is 
said that in visiting a flower-garden in search of food, 
it will select, by preference, among flowers of a cer- 
tain kind, those which have the richest tints; for 
instance, among the geraniums it will visit all those 
of a brilliant red or crimson, before going to those 
less showy. It is possible that this preference may 
be determined by the nature of the food there to be 
found ; but if it should be from color, may we not 
argue the same kind of taste in the humming-bird as 
in the lady who adorns her boudoir or her breakfast- 
table with a bouquet of these same richly tinted 
flowers? 

Visitors to Australia have returned with wonder- 
ful stories — some of them almost incredible — of the 
doings of the bower-birds peculiar to that strange 
country. They say that these birds, of several dis- 
tinct genera — not species merely — are in the habit 
of building bowers for themselves, as places of festive 
enjoyment ; that in these bowers the builders or pro- 
prietors assemble for purposes of amusement, and 
that the places are adorned differently, according to 
the tastes of the different architects. For instance, 
while all seem to agree in using bleached bones and 
shells of both land and sea, for ornament, some being 
brought from a great distance, one kind fancies con- 
structing the walls, entrances, and avenues of its 
bower with tall grasses, arching dome-like at top, 
and kept in place by round stones properly disposed ; 
another prefers twigs in place of grass, and decorates 
them with various gay-looking objects, such as the 
feathers of paroquets, fastened in the twigs amid the 
bones and shells. In one case, a piece of blue cotton 
was found among the ornaments, and, also, what is 
still more remarkable, the chipped head of a stone 
hatchet. These ornaments seem to be highly prized 
and enjoyed, for we are informed that they are 
"continually rearranged and carried about by the 
birds while at play." One of the describers appends 
the remark: " These highly decorated halls of assem- 
bly must be regarded as the most wonderful instances 
of bird-architecture yet discovered." Now, if the 
above-mentioned facts are so far consistent with real 
nature as not to be classed under what Prof. Czer- 
mak, in a recent lecture at Leipsic, has wittily termed 
" events viewed unequally," they prove, beyond dis- 
pute or doubt, a high degree of the sesthetical among 
brutes. 

Our illustrations hitherto have been taken from 
birds and insects, and it must be freely acknowledged 
that quadrupeds rarely show much appreciation of 
the beautiful, whether in color, form, motion or 
sound. Still they are not wholly destitute of it. A 
few years since — twenty perhaps — the reading pub- 
lic in America were much interested in certain strange 
but well-attested cases of musical mice. These little 
creatures — for there was more than one instance, 
and in places far removed from each other — would 
utter, from their hiding-places, sounds which might 
easily be mistaken for the warbling of birds. On 
being captured and presented to the public view, 
they proved to be mice, not in their normal condition, 
but in a state of disease. A much more just and 
truthful appropriation of the term musical mice may 
be made to such as show a decided relish for musical 
entertainment. These instances are not at all un- 
common. In the State of Alabama, a few years since, 
there was a tasteful little rodent which could always 



be decoyed from its hole and held in enraptured 
quietude by a lady's singing " Rizzio's Last Song to 
Mary Queen of Scots." In a house within sight of 
the writer as he pens these lines, several of them 
have been noticed, one of which was always charmed 
with the song, " I've brought thee an ivy leaf." 

Next to mice we naturally turn to their cousin-ger- 
man, the ground-squirrel, known by the several 
names of striped squirrel, chip-squirrel and chip- 
munk. It possesses no musical abilities beyond a 
little squeak, but shows its sesthetical proclivities by 
its exceeding neatness of person and rural abode. 
Its " front door " is a wonder to every observant boy 
in the country. " How does it manage to make its 
hole, and leave no dirt at top ? " being a question 
asked by every one in turn. 

Speaking of tidiness as one of the signs of the 
aesthetical, few animals, whether bird or beast, are 
superior in this respect to our ordinary house cats. 
True, they have no very high reputation for music, 
especially in- their love-passages at night ; but cats 
make no pretension to being nightingales, and must 
therefore be pardoned for having no excellences in 
that line. 

Dogs love the hunter's horn ; but it is question- 
able whether the cause of- their delight is its sweet- 
ness of tone so much as the associated thought of 
prancing deer and the smell of venison. Certain it 
is that the winding of that horn before leaving home 
will bring many a hound to his haunches, and many 
a dismal howl from his upturned throat. Yet dogs 
show some remarkable traits which we prefer to 
believe belong rather to the class of the aesthetical 
than the moral. For instance, however inexorable 
while on the trail of buck or doe, they will seldom 
molest a hiding fawn. And this seems to be their 
spirit toward the very young of all animals. Many a 
time has it been observed that a young child can 
safely fondle a dog that no grown person dare ap- 
proach. Dogs, too — at least, gentlemen dogs — are 
sometimes decided connoisseurs as to gentility of 
appearance, for they will permit an elegantly dressed 
stranger to pass them on guard, and to enter the 
house without challenging, when they will promptly 
arrest the progress of one whose exterior is below 
grade. 

Horses, in many cases, give decided evidence of a 
taste for the elegant and a dislike for the/ opposite. 
Dear Doctor (the name of a high-mettled little 
horse, trimly built as a deer, and with a face of speak- 
ing intelligence — so named from his previous owner) ! 
how he used to hate that clumsy wagon in which he 
was condemned to haul wood, and especially to hate 
Mingo, the stupid negro, who used to overload him 
so that he refused to pull ! and yet, after falling into 
gentler hands, how he used to skim over the ground, 
with his master's airy buggy, thronged with merry 
children, himself as much delighted as they ! With 
him rises up the picture of another horse, youthful 
to the thirty-third year of his happy life. Harnessed 
to an unsightly cart, as he occasionally was, poor 
Nimble would hang his head and poke slowly along, 
with ears flapping back and forth, evidently dis- 
gusted with his situation. The next day, in the 
shafts of a handsome buggy, and adorned with ele- 
gant trappings, Nimble's head would be high, his 
ears pointed straight forward, his step proud, and 
almost prancing with delight, and he himself scarcely 
recognizable as the cart-horse of the previous day. 
Analogous to what was just now stated about dogs 
and children, it is a well-authenticated fact that 
horses sometimes show a remarkable .deference to 
women. A high-blooded animal that will be fierce 
and unruly while a man is in the saddle will be per- 
fectly docile and obedient under the rein of his 
mistress. The cause of this difference, if not a moral 
one — and who is prepared to give it that name? — 
must be found in something closely akin to the cause 
of that difference noted in Doctor and Nimble, an 
admiration of the beautiful, the pleasant and the 
gentle. — F. R. G'oulding. 



SONG. 

When life is feeble and hope burns low 

And leaves fall heavily down ; 
Then love sings over the songs I know, 

For love has wings of brown. 

When work is weary and care is strong 

And days are bitterly chill ; 
Then love at my hearthstone sings her song, 

With brown wings folded still. 

— Samuel W. Duffield. 



THE IRISH SCHOOL-MASTER. 

Since the passage of the General" Educational Act, 
which establishes schools in all the villages and ham- 
lets of the United Kingdom, the last of the race of 
olden-time Irish school-masters has passed away. 
Their numbers were never very numerous, as few 
were content to lead so vagabondish a life for such 
small pay. In those easy-going, conservative days, 
before America had sufficient attractions to induce 
Ireland to empty herself, the Irish school-master was 
content to teach the children of the farmers of the 
village in the day-time, and the young ladies of the 
household of " my lord," or the county squire, in the 
evening. He usually had little practical knowledge 
of life, but was well read in Greek and Latin. Most 
of his race were graduates of Trinity College, Dublin, 
and were, as a matter of course, Protestants — since 
that college had not then been opened to Catholics. 
After receiving their primary education at home, the 
wealthy Catholics of that day were mostly sent to 
France to be educated. 

The Irish school-master's school-room was a mere 
matter of chance — sometimes it was in the lodge- 
house of some great estate ; or, again, it was in some 
unused room in the village, which was also frequently 
made to serve as a post-office. The pay was very 
poor, in the currency of the land, at least, for the 
wives of the honest farmers were in the habit of 
sending the school-master fresh rolls of butter, eggs, 
milk, poultry, and the best vegetables, in exchange 
for the reading, writing, and arithmetic which he im- 
parted to their children. He also had a plentyof 
homespun and sheepskin for his clothing. The 
school-master of the picture has on a coat lined with 
sheepskin. His suit of black clothes was kept for 
great occasions, and it not unfrequently grew to be 
very shiny and thin before he was able to purchase a 
new one. Being poor, unambitious, and mostly given 
to his books — content with his easy, well-fed exist- 
ence, the Irish school-master seldom thought of mar- 
rying. He had a room in the house of the lord or 
squire, and was always welcome at their tables. Mr. 
John S. Davis, in his admirably drawn picture of 
" The Irish School-master," has given us a fine char-. 
acterization of this genius of the past. 

Those who have seen Charlotte Cushman in her 
great part of Meg Merrilies, from Walter Scott's 
" Guy Mannering," will remember that a very inno- 
cent, old, bookwormish school-master is introduced 
into the ' play, called Dominie Sampson, from his 
occupation as a pedagogue. This Scotch school- 
master is of the same remarkable race as the Irish 
school-master. 

Dominie Sampson was of low birth, which was not 
often the case with the Irish school-master, as he 
was frequently the younger son of some aristocratic 
family. Sir Walter Scott's graphic description of 
the Scotch school-master of days gone by will apply 
very well to the contemporaneous Irish school-mas- 
ter. His tall, ungainly figure, his taciturn and grave 
manners, and grotesque habits of swinging his limbs, 
and screwing his visage while reciting his task, made 
poor Sampson the ridicule of all his school-compan- 
ions. The same qualities secured him at Glasgow 
College a plentiful share of the same sort of notice. 
Half the youthful mob "of the yards" used to assem- 
ble regularly to see Dominie Sampson descend the 
stairs from the Greek class, with his lexicon under 
his arm, his long misshapen legs sprawling abroad, 
and keeping awkward time to the play of his im- 
mense shoulder-blades, as they raised and depressed 
the loose black coat which was his constant and 
only wear. The long, sallow visage, the goggle eyes, 
the huge under-jaw, which appeared not to open and 
shut by an act of volition, the harsh and dissonant 
voice, and the screech-owl notes to which it was ex- 
alted when he was exhorted to pronounce more dis- 
tinctly— all added fresh subject for mirth to the 
torn cloak and shattered shoe. 

In process of time he attempted to preach, but 
made such a failure of it that he left the pulpit, and 
wandered back to his own country. He sought to 
assist his parents by teaching a school, and soon had 
plenty of scholars, but very few fees.^In fact, he 
taught the sons of farmers for what th^y chose to 
give him, and the poor for nothing f and to the 
shame of the farmers be it spoken, the pedagogue's 
gains never equaled those of a skillful plowman. 
He wore a threadbare suit of black, with a colored 
handkerchief about his sinewy, scraggy neck, his 
nether person arrayed in gray breeches, dark-blue 
stockings, clouted shoes, and small copper buckles. 



